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EDITORIAL 


GREAT DEAL has been written in recent years 
bout the obligations of teaching: its social and 
moral aspects, as wellas its purely technical require- 
ments. And yet, we seem to be no nearer the achieve- 
ment of a wholesome, active and more or less unified 
attitude than we were a generation ago. That thereare 
strong-minded, influential groups or individuals vio- 
lently supporting one side of a pedagogical controversy 
or another is not ‘really a bad thing, since out of this 
kind of conflict, certain new ideas may emerge that 
can change the whole teaching picture. But what is de- 
plorable is the fact that the majority of teachers work 
in a vague and misty region somewhere between ex- 
tremes, and lack any real sense of direction. 

Before the twentieth century, the greatest piano 
pedagogues were concert performers, composers, or 
both. With the gradual spread of education among a 
more and more heterogeneous group, less and less was 
known by more and more people, and the creeping evil 
of dilution went unchecked. 

The deep and sincere desire of people who are 
more cultivated than their parents or grandparents is 
to make their children even more cultivated; and there 
is nothing, surely, that is considered a better sign of 
culture than a thorough musical acquaintance or skill. 
Anyone, therefore, with enough knowledge of the piano 
might set himself up as a teacher without having the 
gift for teaching, a true knowledge of what he was do- 
ing, and, even worse, without the ability to discrimi- 
nate in choosing the music he would teach. 

The results of this Dark Age of American piano 
teaching are with us yet. Is there a teacher who has 
not had the experience of parents either objecting to 
the kind of music their child was learning, or request- 
ing that the child learna particular piece popular among 
teachers twenty years ago? Since the parent pays for 
the lessons, but since the teacher's obligation is to- 
ward the child, and his allegiance toward art, how is 
he to resolve this problem? 


FIRST OF ALL, he must ask himself why he is 
teaching the piano. There must be in every teacher 


the strongest possible feeling of dedication, otherwise 
he is being literally a cheat, and taking money under 
false pretenses. His dedication must be toward cul- 
tivating in his pupils a true love and understanding 
both for his instrument and for the music he plays on 
it since the twoare so interwoven that separating them 
fs an impossibility. 

One thing the teacher must never do, and for some 
this may be very hard at first, is to cater eitherto 
the poor taste of the parent, or to the unformed taste 
of the child. As far as the parent is concerned, it 
may very well be a touchy situation, and no one can 
tell in advance how to handle it. But since the parent 
generally respects the specialized knowledge of the 
teacher, a little firmness and a realization on the part 
of the teacher of his own importance woulddo much to 
quiet all but the most obstreperous parent, and con- 
vince him that teacher does, in fact, know best; pro - 
vided, of course, that teacher actually does, and that 
is something a teacher must constantly check himself 
on. Does he have a musical point of view; does he 
really want to teach in a certain way and point the pu- 
pil toward certain goals by certain means? Or, does 
he simply want to go along for the ride, and collect 
what fees he can? If he can honestly answer "yes" to 
the first question, whole realms of security are open 
to him in his attitude toward the parent. If he must 
answer "yes" to the last question, there is nohope for 
him or for the rest of us, since the unscrupulous are 
always thorns in the sides of the conscientious. 

Let us assume that the parent is pleased, no prob- 
lem for the teacher, and, to all intents and purposes, 
out of the picture. There remains the pupil. Howis 
he to be kept interested, and the spark of musical in- 
terest encouraged to burn, or at least shine more 
brightly? If the pupil is really very gifted, the teach- 
er's job becomes more pleasant and exciting as the 
pupil progresses, and no words of advice are really 
needed. The means of helping a gifted student on to- 
ward greater andgreater accomplishmentwill suggest 
themselves to any good teacher. 

(Continued on Page 27) 


THE COVER PICTURE 


John La Montaine has, this year, made three sig- 
nificant contributions to our "recommended music" 
list for young pianists. In addition to "A Child's Pic- 
ture Book" published by Rongwen (see the Summer 
Newsletter) and "Copycats" published by Summy (listed 
in this issue), he composed the music in "Write and 
Play Time" one of the series of the "Frances Clark 
Library for Piano Students." 

Mr. La Montaine studied with Howard Hanson and 
Bernard Rogers at Eastman, with Bernard Wagenaar 
at Juilliard and with Nadia Boulanger in Paris. He 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Recommended Music 
September, October, November 1957 


Editor's Note; Our Board of six musicians have tried to include among the accepted 
works all those that demonstrated creative ability regardless of how small, or in what 
idiom, conservative, mildly venturesome, or fiercely so. They rejected those that showed 
stylistic inconsistencies, that were trite and commonplace, that simply followed mechani- 
cal patterns and showed no signs of release or merely illustrated a pedagogical dogma. 
They readily admit to sharp differences of opinion on all these points. 


EASY 
Baby's lullaby. LUCIA W. RENNARD Century . 25 
Happy little men. MICHAEL BRODSKY Century . 25 
Swing tune (duet). ALICE PROCTER Elkan- Vogel . 50 
Clumping along. ERNO BALOGH Century . 25 
Copycats. JOHN LA MONTAINE Summy 1.00 
Chipmunk's lullaby. THELMA CLARK Summy . 40 
Air for two hands. ALINE CAMPBELL C. Fischer . 40 
Anne-Marie's piano book. COLIN TAYLOR Novello 1.00 
INTERMEDIATE 
Indian nursery (duets). VANRAJ BHATIA Novello 2. 25 
Fantasie sur un motif de sarabande (duet) 
ROBERT ELLIOTT Novello 1.00 
Six cartoons. ALBERT HAGUE Chappell 1.00 
Dance. R. GODDEN (Boston, agent) Frederick Harris 
Alpine summer. MARGARITE S. MILNES Century . 25 
A habanera. GRANT FLETCHER Presser .40 
New adventure. BEN WEBER Merion . 40 
Melody. LEON STEIN Merion . 40 
From "Sonatina alla marcia": INGOLF DAHL 
1. First march (Alla marcia moderato) Presser .40 
2. Second march (Alla marcia funebre) Presser . 40 
3. Third march (Alla marcia allegro) Presser . 40 
EARLY ADVANCED 
Tonadas. JOAQUIN NIN-CULMELL (vol. 1) Rongwen 2.00 
Slow dance. JACOB AVSHALOMOV Merion . 40 
Piano sonatinas (1-6). V. PERSICHETTI Elkan-Vogel 2.50 
(Last three sonatinas intermediate. ) 
- NEW EDITIONS 
BEETHOVEN. Three Bonn sonatas; edited by John F. Clement MATCHETT'S Virginal book (1612); trans- 
Russell. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 separate. Francis, Day & scribed and edited by Thurston Dart; twelve pieces by 
Hunter (Mills, agent), 75 cents each. William Byrd, John Bull, John Wilbye and others, 
CHOPIN Collection; edited from original sources by from a manuscript written by a young musician in 
WilliamS. Newman. (This excellent edition deserved August, 1612. London: Stainer & Bell (Galaxy Mus 


a better format.) Summy-Birchard, $1.50 Corp (agent), $1.50 








| NOTE; The following titles are listed for the information 
of our readers. No evaluation of them has been made. 


ADVANCED 


Milton BABBITT. Semi-simple variations. Presser, 
40¢ 

Houston BRIGHT. Four for piano; a shortsuite. Asso- 
ciated Music Publ., $1. 25 

Héctor CAMPOS-PARSI. Sonata in G for piano. Pan 
Amevican Union (Peer Int Corp, agent), $1.50 

Aaron COPLAND. Piano Fantasy;. commissioned by 
the Juilliard School of Music on the occasion of its 
50th anniversary celebration. Boosey & Hawkes, $3 

David COX. Majorca (two-pianos). Elkin & Co (Galaxy, 
agent), $1.75 

Ivo CRUZ. Aguarelas (suite); 1- Dancam moiras en- 
cantadas; 2-Caem miosotis; 3-Canto de luar; 4-Pal- 
acio em ruinas. Sassetti & Co (Mercury, agent). 

Ivo CRUX. Pastoral; for two pianos). Sassetti & Co 
(Mercury, agent) 

Oscar L. FERNANDEZ. Snow white. Peer Int., 65¢ 

Oscar L. FERNANDEZ. Woodland Fairy. Peer Int., 
65¢ 

Oscar L. FERNANDEZ. Two miniatures. Peer Int., 
75¢ 


Kenneth LEIGHTON. Five studies for piano, op. 22. 


Novello 

‘Hubert du PLESSIS. Sonata for piano duet, op. 10. No- 
vello 

George ROCHBERG. Bartokiana. Presser, 50¢ 

A. Adnan SAYGUN. Sonatina, Southern Music, $1.50 

Soulima STRAVINSKY. 18 cadenzas and 4 fermatas to 
Mozart's piano concerti. Peters, $3 

A. TCHEREPNIN. Czech song. Heugel (Mercury) 
A. TCHEREPNIN. Russian song. Heugel (Mercury) 

REPRINTS 

J. S. Bach. Prelude in G. Boosey & Hawkes, 60¢ 

Béla BARTOK. Ballad (from 15 Hungarian Peasant 
Songs). Boosey & Hawkes, 60¢ 

Béla BARTOK. Ostinato (from Mikrokosmos). Boosey 
& Hawkes, 75¢ 








Complete Stock of Educational 


Piano Music of All Publishers 


Specializing in Mail Order Business 


Nascau-Suffole Ylusie Qe. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF EDUCATIONAL, POPULAR, 
SACRED AND SECULAR MUSIC 


P.O. Box 104 = « Floral Park, N. Y. 














Elliot GRIFFIS. Invention; piano solo intwo-part coun- 
terpoint. Carlvi Music Co., 45¢ 

Elliot GRIFFIS. Jig. Carlvi Music Co., 45¢ 

MOZART. Waltz in D major (reprinted from Re- 
Discovered Classics, Bk III); edited by A. M. Hen- 
derson. Boosey & Hawkes, 60 cents. 

Joseph HAYDN. Menuett (from Classical Album for the 
Young); edited by Annie Schoberlechner. Boosey & 
Hawkes, 60¢ 

Joan LAST. Courante. Oxford, 40¢ 

Druid's circle. Oxford, 40¢ 

Far to go. Oxford, 40¢ 

March of the shadow-men. Oxford, 40¢ 
The farmyard cat. Oxford, 40¢ 

Toad goes for a ride. Oxford, 40¢ 

Raymond TOBIN. Remember. Oxford, 40¢ 

Leo SOWERBY. Money musk; acountry dance tune set 
for the piano. Summy, 75¢ 


TEACHERS COURSES 


Edith McINTOSH. Theory and musicianship. Book 2. 
Part II. The minor mode; lessons with work sheets. 
Carl Fischer. $1.50 

Marguerite REMARK. The ideal writing series. Bk. 
II. Willis, 80¢ 

Albert ROZIN. Let's play a limerick; a book of mu- 
sic and fun for the very young. Belwin, 75¢ 

Eric STEINER. Skills and scales, vols. IandII. Bel- 
win, $1 each 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Letters & Notes: a collection of piano pieces and ima- 
ginary letters; compiled by Alice Parker. Lawson - 
Gould (G. Schirmer, agent), $1 

The pianist's Christmas book; a program of settings 
for Christmas music-making by Stanley Fletcher. 
Summy-Birchard, $1 





DIRECTORY OF PUBLISHERS 


WHOSE MUSIC IS SHOWN ON PAGES 6 THROUGH 14 


Century Music Publishing Co., 47 West 63rd, NYC 23. 
Theodore Presser Company, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. , 1712Sansom St., Philadelphia 3. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 56 Cooper Square, New York City. 
The Frederick Harris Music Co. Ltd. , Oakville, Ont. 
Chappell & Co., Inc RKO Bldg. , Rockefeller Center, 
New York 20, N.Y. 
Rongwen Music, Inc., 56 West 45th St., NYC 36. 
Novello & Co. Ltd. , London, England (for agents see 
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Reviews of 
Selected 
Piano Music 


by | 
Hubert Doris 


A MONG THE PIECES chosenas the best this quarter 

there are, happily, several for the very young pian- 
ists. Generally speaking, these are the hardest pieces 
to write, the ones that call for real ingenuity and in- 
sight. John LaMontaine's COPYCATS is quiteaclever 
solution to the problem of supplying musical interest 
in a very simple frame. It is a group of 14 canons in 
5-finger position. One can applaud Mr. LaMontaine 
in his attempt, though some of the canons seem fairly 
arbitrary, letting the dissonances fall where they may, 
rather than controlling the relationships in advance. 
But they perform the invaluable function of introduc- 
ing the beginner to one of the oldest and most funda- 
mental contrapuntal techniques. So often simple pieces 
lack a valid raison d'étre. Even though these canons 
may not all be full of musical invention, their inten- 
tion more than makes up for whatever slight deficien- 
cies they may have. 


CHIPMUNK'S LULLABY by Thelma Clark presents 
us with one of those really frustrating situations. One 
would like to praise it unreservedly. It has a charm- 
ing melody, a simple but thoroughly adequate accom- 
paniment, and a musical atmosphere that, in sucha 
simple context, is really quite touching. But, and 
Mrs. Clark is not alone here, the little poem she has 
written to go with the piece is far from distinguished, 
and by ne means up to the music. It is rare that an 
artist is gifted in two fields, and to think that anyone 
can write a children's verse is as foolish as believing 
anyone can write a children's piece. It implies a con- 
descending attitude toward material given to children 
that Mrs. Clark surely does not possess, since the 
music is obviously sincerely felt. One lapse of taste, 
however, does sour the brew. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth measure, thereisa half-cadence. Mrs. Clark 
has used a dominant seventh which really strikes a 
false note. In pieces in which the harmonic:context is 
simple, pure and uncomplicated, a dominant seventh 
sounds cheap, and one wishes, each time such a situ- 
ation occurs ina piece as simple as this, that the com - 
poser had left well enough alone, and used the domi- 
nant triad. The function would have been the same, and 
the sound and voice leading much more satisfactorv. 


Michael Brodsky's HAPPY LITTLE MEN isavery 
agreeable piece musically, quite bouncy, carefully 
done, and with no errors in judgment as far as the 
notes go. But here again we havea poem that is some- 
thing less than first class. Why teach children good 
music and bad English? Establishing criteria of good 
musical taste in a child's ear is highly desirable, but 
to instill a taste for greeting card verse is to take 
away with one hand what has been given with the other. 


Among the slightly more advanced pieces, there is 
a nice little HABANERA by Grant Fletcher.The musical 
material has charm and is well handled, though the 
whole seems a little short. One may, however, quar- 
rel with the composer's title. The characteristic dot- 
ted rhythm of the habanera is here treated as synco- 
pated eighths in an alla breve meter, giving the pian- 
ist, if he is not already acquainted with this ancient 
dance, a false idea of its true rhythmic character. It 
is dangerous, when dealing with those whose education 
is stillat the beginning, to use a term, whose meaning 
is quite specific, in a general way. What we learn first 
is what we remember best, and one might as well 
start out correctly and avoid as much as possible the 
later rude awakenings. 


Joaquin Nin-Culmell is obviously aman whoknows 
his way around the piaho. Volume 1 of his TONADAS is 
a group of 12 pieces, each of which is designated by a 
regional name, as well as a title descriptive of the 
type of piece it is, whether song or dance. Thése pieces 
are, as one would expect, full of Spanish flavor. But 
unlike so many pieces by Americans that imitate, but 
never quite capture, the melos of Spain, and unlike the 
post-impressionist Spanish composers themselves, 
who, with the exception of De Falla, water down their 
native idiom with borrowed techniques, these compo- 
sitions are completely convincing and have a genuine 
spirit that is truly captivating. It is also a pleasure 
to be able to report that Mr. Nin-Culmell can really 
write for the piano in a completely idiomatic way that 
takes full advantage of the instrument's possibilities, 
but that does not make sudden excessive demands on 
the fairly «advanced pupil. The level of difficulty is 
very well maintained, and because of the contrasting 
character of eachpiece, the whole set of 12 might weil 
be learned without boredom or loss of interest on the 
part of pupil or teacher. A most admirable accom- 
plishment! 


Exactly what Albert Hague means by calling his 
collectionSIX CARTOONS FOR PIANO, I am not sure. 
But whatever he may callthem, they are very nice, and 
have a melodic and rhythmie freshness that is admir- 
able. Though how a jig comes to have a dotted rhythm 
in an alla breve meter, I'm not sure about either, nor 
about the march which is really a galop. But no mat- 


(Continued on Page 27) 








TONADAS voune : JOAQUIN NIN-CULMELL 


1. Saratarra naizela (Vascongadas) 


Tre 





2. Jota castellana (Palencia) 





3. Cancion de labrador (Baleares) 
—, she 


A 
i 


(24 volta quasi eco) 





f 


4. Arada de Salamanca 


mL 





5. Diferencia sobre la arada de Salamanca 


28 \ 
@= 96 = ~ a - 





6. Charrada de Salamanca 





COPYRIGHT, 1957, by 
RONGWEN MUSIC, Inc. New York 
SOLE SELLING AGENT, BROUDE BROTHERS 



































‘eum 1 TONADAS 


Duration: 15:07 minutes 


7. Baile de Burgos 
iat 








Tpece rit. 
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8. Vaqueirada (Asturias) 





9. Jota alicantina 





10. Muifeira Galicia) 
di. =104 


— 





1i. Cantar de pandeiro (Galicia) 















































12. Alala (Galicia) 
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COPYRIGHT, 1957, by 
RONGWEN MUSIC, Ine. New York 
SOLE SELLING AGENT, BROUDE BROTHERS 








A Habanera Slow (¢ - 4s) 


GRANT FLETCHER 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
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} 
© Copyright 1957 by Theodore Presser Co. | 





Mel ody Moderato viii 


LEON STEIN 
edited by Isadore Freed 







Pp poco crese. 








"© Copyright 1957 by Merion Music, Inc. 


Andante espressivo 


New ¥ 
Adventure 









oe Clee 








poco a poco cresc. 






BEN WEBER 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
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© Copyright 1957 by Merion Music, Inc. 


Andante (d<ss) 
> 4 
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Slow Dance 


JACOB AVSHALOMOV 
Edited by Isadore Freed 


Trio 





© Copyright 1957 by Merion Music, Inc. 
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(from “Sonatina alla marcia”) *I. First March (Alla marcia moderato) Ingolf Dahl 
Edited by Isadore Freed 
Allegro comodo 


ea 
Sf con spirito 





IIl.Second March (Alla marcia funebre) 
Tempo di marcia funebre 


7 (ae ai 





P con espressione 





con Ped. 


Ill. Third March (alia marcia allegro) 


con brio 





© Copyright 1957 by Theodore Presser Co. 
THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 





INDIAN NURSERY VANRAJ BHATIA 


Moderato 


P legato 
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Andantino 
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Andantino 
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poco rall. 
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2 MY CAT 


Allegro vivace 
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Adagio cantabile 
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je p semplice 


















Adagio cantabile 
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6 WE ARE TOYS 





Allegro vivo 





copyricat 1956 by NOVELLO & CO., LTD. London. 
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Vincent Persichetti Piano Sonatinas 
Piano Sonatina No. 4 (1-6) 


Allegretto I 


P grazioso 





Andantino 







Pp semplice mesto 


legato 


Moderato 





mf dolce 


F. a P simile 





Piano Sonatina No. 5 


Poco adagio I 








mp serioso 


Vivace II 
> 


Sf marc 





Piano Sonatina No.6 


(In one movement) 


Andante 


‘ae 
| 








Ww '|\eal- je le7e 


C Copyright 1957 
ELKAN-VOGEL CO.,. INC. PHILADELPHIA 3. PA. 
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SIX CARTOONS alsert HAGUE 


Cartoon I - Polka 


Fast 
gva 









Gently and smoothly Cartoon II - Waltz 


Graceful, like a dance Cartoon III - Jig 





Cartoon IV- March 


Fast, like a march 





simile 


Cartoon V-Ballad 


Slowly, with expression 











liven and crisp Cartoon VI-Hoe-Down 





CHAPPELL & CO. INC. 


RKO Building Rockefeller Cente. New York 20,N. Y. 
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Swing-tune 


ALICE PROCTER 
PRIMO A 





SECONDO 





@ Copyright 1967 by Bikan- Vogel Co., Inc, Philadelphia 8 Pa. 


Air for Andante 
Two Hands = 


ALINE CAMPBELL — 1 








1 3 2 
Copyright © MCMLVII by Carl Fischer, Inc.,New York 


Like a chorale 





ALPINE 
SUMMER 


MARGUERITE S. MI 











5 
t A ) a t Ee nal 


© Copyright 1957 by Century Music Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


D A N C E Allegretto grazioso 


REGINALD GODDEN 























Copyright MCMLVI by The Frederick Harris MusicCo Limited 
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HAPPY 
LITTLE 
MEN 


Words and Music by 
MICHAEL BRODSKY 

















3 . f 
old tree stump. To the 
——___ 





© Copyright 1957 by Century Music Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 


Baby’s Lullaby ‘!°"" 


3 





Lucia Walker Rennard 
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© Copyright 1957 by Century Music Publishing Co., New York,NY. 


Slow and sad. 


CLUMPING 
ALONG 


ERNO BALOGH 





Pplegato 





4 1 1 1 


© Copyright 1957 by Century Music Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 
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ROBERT SCHUMANN’S Scenes from Childhood 


A Discussion by 


Irwin Freundlich 


ON SEPTEMBER 5, 1839 Schumann wrote to Hein- 

rich Dorn: "I have seldom met with anything so 
clumsy and commonplace as Rellstab's criticism of my 
Kinderszenen. He seems to think I call up in my ima- 
ginetion a screaming child and fit the notes to it. It 
is just the other way about, but I will not deny that a 
vision of children's heads haunted me as I wrote. The 
inscriptions arose, of course, afterwards, and are 
really nothing more than tiny sign-posts to the inter- 
pretation and conception. '' Schumann had picked a 
bouquet of thirteen from thirty little pieces written in 
March of 1838, supplied them with separate titles and 
assembled them under the general heading Kinders- 
zenen. 

Although in subsequent generations such diverse 
composers as Debussy, Prokofieff, Carl Nielsen and 
Octavio Pinto (to mention but a few) have contributed 
in similar vein to the pianist's repertoire, Schumann's 
cycle has come to occupy a unique position in the pian- 
istic world. Not quite "children's pieces", in the sense 
that they were written for children to play (unlike Bar- 
tok's miniatures), they are nevertheless within tech- 
nical reach of youthful pianists at an"early advanced" 
level of development. At the same time they are in 
the general repertoire of the performing artist who 
knows that their slight technical demands conceal an 
elusive poetry that can be evoked only by the most sen- 
sitive handling of the instrument. Carl Friedberg was 
one who could call forth magic from these simple notes 
(as witness the recording made by him shortly before 
his death at the age of eighty, a few years ago). But 
Friedberg had had personal contact with Schumann's 
world via Clara Schumann and Johannes Brahms. For 
us today, brought upina world of sputniks, fast-moving 
TV shows and supersonic pianists intent on hitting the 
piano with atomic power or running over the keyboard 
with the speed of an intercontinental missile, itis more 
difficult to recreate the quiet, intimate qualities of 
such music. Listen to Horowitz's recording of the set, 
compare it with Friedberg's and one immediately sen- 
ses two different worlds. 

The entire cycle consists of thirteen pieces begin- 
ning and ending in G Major. In two instances the pieces 
have inconclusive cadences that melt into the numbers 
that follow (Nos. 4 and 5, Nos. 12 and13). Thesev- 


Mr. Freundlich is on the faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music; he also teaches at Bennington 
College in the summer. 
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eral phrases that make up each piece are arranged 
mostly in ABA patterns. Deviations are ABCA (En- 
treating Child) and ABACABA (Frightening). Occa- 
sionally there is a short coda (At_the Fireside). The 
Poet Speaks interjects a short recitative while Almost 
Too Serious (in the distant key of G-sharp minor) has 
the most irregular and subtle phrase construction 
(8+8+4+4+9+4+410). 

A few insistent melodic and rhythmic elements 
cropup in many of the pieces and, willy-nilly, not only 
cast a certain sense of unity over the entire cycle but 
provide much added pleasure to the discerning ear. 
The very opening of No. 1 








and its sequel 





are importantly treated in 
bar 4 of Curious Story 





p 


bar 1 of Entreating Child 














bar 1 of Important E 


bar 5 of Krightening 














“CARL FRIEDBERG 


PLAYING 

Schumann's Scenes from Childbood, Opus 15, and 

Novelestte, Ops 21 No. 4, and on side two, Brahm’s 

Scherzo in E Flat Minor, Opus 4; Intermezzo, Opus 

76, No. 4, is B Flat; Intermezzo, Opus 117, No. 1- 
The only commercial recording ever made by Carl Friedberg, pupil of 
Clara Schumann and friend of Johannes Brahms, this last link with the 
great age of romanticism in music has become a real collector's item since 
Mr. Friedberg’s death in 1955, 





Z-1001 12” LP record, $3.98 
Zodiac Recording Company 
New York City 22 


501 Madison Avenue 





or subtly varied in the 
opening of Traumerei 


(Mm od. @- 8) 


a 





@n 





the opening of Catch Me 


(~ 
and the recitative of The Poet Speaks. ‘pied gs 
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These events, hinted at elsewhere in the cycle in pla- 
ces the student may search out for his own delight, 
are not simply intellectual games. They reveal char- 
acteristic melodic turns and rhythms that apparently 
crowded upon Schumann's ear subconsciously during 
the composition of these pieces. It should also be 
pointed out that the rhythmic motive iy f of No. 1 be- 
comes {¥Jf of No. 2 and {‘fif or ¥¢ UIP of No. 8 
finally appearing asp ¢\ qin No. 13. 


Notice that Schumann leaves no tempo markings, 
merely titles suggesting character and mood. I have 
the Breitkopf edition (Clara Schumann) before me as I 
write and assume that the metronome markings are 
Clara's. They too are best taken as merely sugges- 
tions for basic pace and ought not to be followed blind- 
‘ly. (May I advise against Harold Bauer's edition’? 
Master though he was, his tampering with the compo- 
ser's texts--this goes for his Brahms, Bach and other 
Schumann editions--leaves the student very uncertain 
of the original notation. Today's best pedagogical prac- 
tices stress closest familiarity with the composer's 
notation and this Bauer has made impossible.) How 
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then can we best judge the pace of these little pieces ? 
By following Schumann's "sign-posts" (as he referred 
to the titles) and then finding in the music itself the 
elements that contribute to the basic character of each 
piece. 


No. 1 Of Strange Lands and People 

Melody, bass and broken chord figures that travel 
from hand tohand in theinner parts constitute the main 
textural problems. Notice how the first four bars, 
slurred into separate two-bar groups, are answered 
by a long four-bar slur. The melody is to be fingered 
legato and the pedal used-on each half bar through the 
rests. The B section has the theme in the bass partly 
inverted, a point which may be highlighted on the re- 
peat. Notice that the a tempo begins directly on the 
last sixteenth note of the bar containing the fermatas. 
Everything is to be played piano or mezzo piano with 
delicate nuance; the una corda pedal used throughout 
or on repeats for heightened color. 


No. 2 Curious Story 

A period of eight bars repeated (primarily rhythmic 
and strongly accented) is contrasted with a four-bar 
phrase (primarily melodic and flowing). The first 
phrase is 2+ 1+ 1 with the last unit driving home the 
punch line, accented as noted. 





Notice the contrasting conclusion to the next four bars. 
It is a two bar unit 





that prepares for Fs 


= 
the flowing B section and 


— S 
becomes a three-bar unit at the conclusion of the same 
section. 











ritard. § 


¢ 


Pr 


The interesting slur in the inner voice suggests the 
movement of the tenor part forcing its way through to 
the final cadence after the soprano has decided to coast 
to a half in long notes. The grace notes in bar one are 
troublesome unless the hand is in perfect position, the 
fingers lie lightly on the keys and simply scrunch the 














aed 














grace notes glissandolike into a thrusting arm move- 
ment on the down beat. 


No. 3 Catch Me 

A tiny scherzo. Watch the accents! Sometimes sf, 
sometimes > and sometimes nothing. The staccatos 
are dry with a gooa dash of pedal on the first beat of 
every other bar. The. climax comes in the B section 
when the main stresses occur in the middle of the bar 
in the bass. The sforzando on the F-sharp dominent 
seventh needs a full pedal throughout the chromatic 
scale which leads back to the opening phrase. 


(f) 








No. 4 Entreating Child 

A texture similar to No. 1; melody, bass and a 
weaving inner part, all legato, quiet, smooth, deli- 
cately shaded. Let the answering two-bar phrases be 
muted each time, una corda. The unresolved dominant 
seventh on A in place of the final cadence is the musi- 
cal analogue of a question leading directly into the fol- 
lowing piece which provides the answer by eventually 
resolving into D major. 


No. 5 Perfect Happiness 

Follow the slurs carefully, including the smallar- 
ticulations, without treating the staccato dots toodrily. 
The imitations in the left hand are important. Notice 
in the second phrase how the right hand is momentar- 
ily interrupted by the left and then spins out a long 

= three-bar unit which wants 
to cadence. But the contin- 
uing motion of the left hand 
pulls the music into a reit- 
eration of the opening phrase 
On the repeat the same event 
seems about to occur but 

2 ee =6=— Ss Sehuinvaiin penmndgeintted pulls 
the bass to the dominant of F ma- 
jor (notice the accent) and leads 
to a fresh climactic phrase con- 
cluding with a long four-bar unit 
moving to a close in D major. 
The balance of tone among the 
parts must be carefully worked 











Irwin Freundlich 


out with inner parts simply filling in the sound but not 
destroying the melodic play between the hands. 


No. 6 Important Event 

Notice that the opening section is a series of two- 
bar — with ar accents on the four quarter 
notes: lest tle However the middle section 
sets up an hmic pattern with the main stress 
coming in the ¢ fourth b: har Ple rip ele t| err 28. leading 
to reelee et ltr f rit In the B section play the 
left hand octaves ies with attention to the accen- 
tuation and a tasteful crescendo and double forte as 
marked. In this passage pedal no more than the first 
two eighth notes of each bar to avoid anindiscrimin- 
ate roar of sound. 

Just a word on a technicai problem at the very op- 
ening of the piece; prepare the hand for the fast six- 
teenth note chord by holding the dotted quarter note 
with pedal and shifting the hand position before attack- 
ing the sixteenth note. 

Try this fingering: 





No. 7 Trdumerei 

Alban Berg once wrote an interesting and brilliant 
article in defense of Schumann's compositional know- 
how in writing Traumerei. In answer to a fellow- 





musician who felt that one could only bow the head and 
bend the knee in respectful and unquestioning adoration 
of its beauty, Berg gleefully pointed out in great detail 
the skillful motivic variations on which the piece is 
built, the subtle placing of the cadences (second beat 
of bar 4, third beat of bar 8, sixth eighth note of bar 
12, the last beat of bar 16 etc.), the carefully balanced 
tensions at the climactic resting points andother com- 
positioral procedures that Schumann knowingly brought 
to bear on the expressive quality of the piece. 


First on the agenda is to play the four-part poly- 
phony cleanly, supported by a full but clean use of the 
pedal. For example, in bar 2 (especially for small 
hands) make sure to catch the B-flat grace note in the 
bass with the pedal, since it, and not the F tied toa 
dotted half note, is the real bass. In order » s 
to do this, play the B-flat with the octaveF. —=—— 
put down the pedal and then follow up with the fe 
remainder of the chord (F and D). Similar a 
problems occur in bar6 and in the climactic fe 
chord three bars from the end. Small hands 
may play the two lowest tones with the right ad. 
hand chord, catch them with the pedal and then follow 
up with the remaining B. The gentle slurs in the me- 
lody in bar 3 reveal groupings that apply by implication 
to the development of the motive later on in bar 6 et 
seq. and bar 11 et seq. 





No. 8 By the Fireside 

The awkward distribution of the hands is used by 
Schumann to obtain a characteristic balance of sound. 
Redistribution for small hands will make the notes 
more "playable" but will alter the sound. The main 
musical problem is in bars 8 and 
9 of the middle section. Schumann 
calls for a ritardando, an implied 
a_ tempo anda sudden piano with a 
drastic change in register. It ma, 
be that the motive in bar 3 which 
appears in the alto of bar 2 in the 
second sectionand in bar6in the 
second section provides the link for the climax, the 
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ritardando, the sforzando and the return of the theme 
a tempo. 














The awkward coda must be carefully fingered to pro- 
vide a smooth legato. 


No. 9 Knight of the Rocking Horse 

Not only must the rhythmic dovetailing of the hands 
be fluent but the melody hidden in the syncopated in- 
tervals must beclearly revealed by altering the balance 
of tone when required. Now it is in the upper part: 


mf 





now in the lower: 





FPP RL 
Also attend to thecharacteristic emphasis onthe third 
beat throughout. 


No. 10 Almost Too Serious 
The melody requires a quiet legato with full pedal 
over each measure so that the movement of the bass is 
also legato and the inner parts provide sustained sup- 
port. The phrases slacken at cadences. Anexception 
is the fourth phrase which moves into anirregular nine- 
bar unit providing a return to the opening. At the end 
of the third phrase the F double sharp may be taken by 
the right hand alone so that the pedal may hold aclean 
D-sharp major triad. ~ 
Notice the interesting slur inthe last 
three bars. It provides an overlap- | 
ping reiteration of the ending of the 
melody. Pedal.may be held through- 
out the last four bars since the very 
strong G-sharp minor triad easily 
cancels out the dissonant A-sharp. 
(Continued on Page 28) 




















EDITIONS OF OLDER MUSIC 


WILLIAM J. MITCHELL 


NOVELLO AND COMPANY has recently published 

a small book which presents in a trenchant and re- 
freshing manner many of the issues that confront the 
serious editor of older music. It is titled "Editors 
and Musicians" and written by Walter Emery, whosays, 
"All old music has to be edited; and unless the editing 
is done properly, the composer's intentions will be 
misrepresented. ... [Musicians] are apt to imagine 
that editing is unimportant, or even undesirable, and 
that most problems can be solved quite simply--just 
by looking up an autograph manuscript or an old edi- 
tion." After dismissing this and kindred notions as 
delusions, Emery devotes his Introduction to a differ- 
entiation of various kinds of editing. There is first 
the preparation of aliving composer's manuscript for 
publication. This work, done by "hacks" is important 
in order to preserve the publisher's "house style," as 
well as toclarify the composer's intentions and to re- 
move errors. Secondly, there is the "editing" that 
occurs when a publisher, desirous of producing a new 
edition of a classical work sends some earlier edition 
(anyone, particularly if it is bad, will do) to a famous 
performer, inviting him to alter the stage directions, 
that is phrasing, fingering, pedaling, dynamics, etc. 
Emery calls this not editing, but corruption. 


The third type, which becomes the focus of the 
author for the remainder of his book, is concerned with 
the process of finding out what a composer meant to 
write when, by reason of his death, he is not available 
for consultation. The central theme is Bach and the 
difficulties of preparing sound editions of his works. 
It is stimulating, often exciting matter to read and 
teaches us among other things not to join heedlessly 
the Cult of the Urtext, to suspect any editor whoclaims 
to have worked with or produced an Authentic Edition. 
These are relative and often meaningless terms. 


Emery concludes by reminding us that "it is the 
ordinary practical musician who is to blame for the 
low standard of present-day editing; and this chiefly 
because of his inhuman" (we, I think, would say sub- 
human) "lack of curiosity." Performers are apt to be 
distressed when they play a composer's correct note 
wrongly, but not at all concerned when they play an 
editor's wrong note correctly. 'What we need," writes 
Emery, "is a public educated to appreciate good edit- 
ing." He has madea fine start toward this worthy goal. 

For our purposes, Mr. Emery's book is most 
timely, for in recent weeks we have been re-examining 


Professor Mitchell teaches at Columhia University; 
he is the translator of C. P. E. Bach’s Essay on 
the True Art of Playing Keyboard Instruments. 


those new editions of older works that have appeared 
during the first five years (1952-3-4-5-6) of the pub- 
lication of the Newsletter. Perhaps it would be best 
to begin by summarizing our views on editorial policy. 
We consider it a sacred responsibility of an editor to 
prepare for the performer as accurate a representa- 
tion of a composer's score as he can assemble. He 
can execute this duty in two ways: first, by making 
every last effort to seek out and weigh the evidence to 
be found in manuscripts and early editions that will 
lead to an accurate reprinting of the score; second, by 
holding to a minimum his own editorial additions, and 
by having these appear in either footnotes, or a print- 
ing type whichis clearly different from the composer's 
markings. The first of these tasks is the harder, for 
the second needs only self control and the publisher's 
and printer's cooperation. But the first very often 
presents problems that do not lead to one inevitable. 
conclusion. There are numerous cases where auto- 
graph manuscripts are illegible, or lost, where first 
editions, the sole source of information, are obviously 
edited, and appeared after the composer's death, where 
two or more manuscripts are in disagreement, where 
a single extant manuscript is not accessible. And so 
it goes. But the serious editor will never flinch even 
in the knowledge that the resuits must often be tenta- 
tive and approximate. 


W: LOOK FOR SIGNS of this kind of attitude when 
we examine new editions of early music. Why? We 
think the answer is obvious. First, because the com- 
poser's wishes, even when unclear, must come first 
and must never be confused with the editor's wishes. 
Second, it is a very significant part of any performer's 
training to know that conventions of performance and 
notation vary from one period or one composer to an- 
other. It is of basic importance that a young perfor- 
mer learn the difference between the characteristically 
bare scores of Baroque composers, the scores, in- 
creasingly loaded with interpretative markings, of 
Classic and Romantic composers, and the character- 
istic modestly marked scores of twentieth century 
composers. Each has its own significance for the per- 
former, a significance that he should not have to wait 
until his college years to learn. Incidentally, it is all 
too apparent that many overly active editors do not, 
themselves, know about these differences. By contrast, 
an excellent editor, Ralph Kirkpatrick writes in the 
Preface to his edition of sixty Scarlatti Sonatas, "I 
have tried to let nothing stand between Scarlatti's text 
and the performer.... By refraining. ..from indica- 
tions...I have hoped to encourage the player to use 
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and cultivate his musical imagination."' Remember 
that this remark comes from our gemeration's pre- 
eminent performer and scholar of Scarlatti's music. 
His entire Preface is, in fact, a refreshing breath of 
editorial and instructional pure air. 


SIDE FROM THE FACT, backed up by the testi- 
mony of mountains of editions, that the over weaning 
editor more often than not ruins the composer's inten- 
tions beyond repair, there are many instances where 
important interpretative options are removed in ad- 
vance by the editor's decision, recorded by him in the 
printed score, to settlethe matter inhis own preferred 
manner. In the end, the Piano Quarterly Newsletter 
asks that the performer and teacher be allowed to face 
the composer directly through his score, rather than 
have their view and understanding blocked by an edi- 
tor. If mistakes in interpretation follow from this 
direct encounter, at least they will be the performer's, 
hence removable, rather than aneditor's, permanently 
engraved in the printed score. 


There is substantial evidence that our views are 
becoming increasingly the views of publishing houses 
and editors. Although we found many editions of older 
music that fell short of our standards, which inciden- 
tally are not as grim and austere as some might con- 
sider them, we came out of our survey of this past 
five year period with a good spread of publishers and 
editors who are to be congratulated for their fine self- 
effacing attitudes toward older composers and the re- 
sults of these attitudes as found in the following editions. 
While we cannot account for the final accuracy of every 
detail of every work represented, we can say that the 
editions that are listed below are certainly close ap- 
proximations of the composers' intentions, when they 
are not exact reproductions of them. When the aim 
is perfection, unavoidable deviation in the execution 
is certainly understandable, and never a basis for re- 
jection. 

We have also beena bit more lenient in judging the 
editing of works whichare not otherwise easily acces- 
sible to the performer. Here, it seemed wiser to bring 
the edition to the reader's attention rather than bar the 


sole entry to a work because of editorial improprieties. 


But even in such cases there was a saturation point 
beyond which we refused to go. 
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Because WE FEEL that ultimately it is the pub- 
lishers who are responsible for the printing of an 
excellent edition, since they, in the end, must choose 
the editor by either submitting to or resisting his 
blandishments, we are listing our selections by "house" 
rather than by composer or editor. We are certain 
that no editor will take offense at such a listing. 


Boosey & Hawkes 
Neues Bach Buch; 15 easy piano pieces selected by 
Peter Wachernagal. Copyright 1952. 


Edward B. Marks 


Clementi, Rediscovered masterworks; selected, edi- 
ted and annotated by Alfred Mirovitch. 2vols. Copy- 
right 1957. 


C. F. Peters 
Bach, Ricercar a 6 voci; from the Musical Offering 
[1747]; for piano duet set by Tristram Cary. Edition 
Peters No. 219a. Copyright 1955. 
Brahms, Sarabands and Gigues; edited and revised by 
Kurt Hermann. Hinrichsen Edition No. 11. Copyright 
1952. 


Liszt, Album; Feuille d'Album, Chanson d'Arcadelt, 
Moderato, Appassionato, Valse, En mode Russe, 
Csardas, Ave Maria; compiled, edited and fingered 
by Percival Garratt. Hinrichsen Edition No. 89. Co- 
pyright 1953. 


Theodore Presser 

Franz Liszt, Quatriéme valse oubliée (Forgotten Waltz) 
No. 4. Edited by George Hochberg and Walter Eckard. 
Copyright 1954. 

Mozart, Sonatas and Fantasies for the piano; a new 
edition prepared from the autographs and earliest 
printed sources by Nathan Broder. Copyright 1956. 

Piano Duets of the Classical Period for onepiano, four 
hands; compiled and edited by Douglas Townsend in 
collaboration with Walter Eckard. Copyright 1956 

Piano Music by Louis Moreau Gottschalk; edited by 
Jeanne Behrend. Copyright 1956. 


G. Schirmer 

Eighteen original piano duets by Bizet, Dvorak, Fauré, 
Gli@re, Mussorgsky, Rachmaninoff, Saint-Saens, 
Stravinsky. Compiled by Erno Balogh. Copyright 
1953. 

Scarlatti, Sixty sonatas in two volumes; edited in chro- 
nological order from the manuscript and earliest 
printed sources with a preface by Ralph Kirkpatrick. 
Copyright 1953. 


Schott (Co. Ltd. (AMP, agent) 
Handel, Selected pieces for pianoor harpsichord; edi- 
ted by Erich Doflein. Copyright 1953. 
(Continued on Page 28) 

















BOOKS’ 


September, October, November 1957 


ATTAWAY, WILLIAM. Calypso song book; ed. and 
comp. by Lyle Kenyon Engel; il. by William Charmatz. 
64p. il. (pt. col.) O 57-1008 N. Y., McGraw-Hill bds 
2.95 

For those interested in authentic calypso music of 
the West Indies, 25 songs and music for guitar accom- 
paniment. With an introductory essay by the author. 


BELKNAP, S. YANCEY, Guide to the musical arts 
{analytical index of articles and illustrations, 1953-56]. 
1216p. O 57-6631 N. Y., Scarecrow Press 25.00 


BERGER, KENNETH. The March King and his band; 
the story of John Philip Sousa. 95p. front. N. Y. , Ex- 
position Press 3.00 

A brief biography of Sousa, a list of his complete 
works, and a roster of those who played in his band. 
By the director of the Berger Band. 


BRAND, OSCAR. Singing holiday; the calendar in folk 
song; musical arrangements by Douglas Townsend; il. 
by Roberta Moynihan. 275p. il. (pt. col.) Q 57-5253 
N.Y., Knopf _bda., 5.95 

Words and music for 90 folk songs whichcommem- 
orate 30 special dates. The author and compiler is a 
well known folk song singer. 


CAPELL, RICHARD. Schubert's songs [2nd ed. , rev.] 
303p. front. N.Y., MacMillan 6.00 
Revised with a new preface by Martin Cooper. 


CHAMBERS, G. B. Folksong--plainsong; a study in 
origins and musical relationships; preface by Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. 128p. N. Y., Joseph Elstein 4.50 

A study in which the origin of the Ecclesiastical 
Chant is traced to the musical customs of the common 
folk. 


CHASINS, ABRAM. Speaking of pianists... 
57-12173 N. Y., Knopf bds., 4.00 

Brief sketches of piano personalities, past and pre- 
sent. Emphasis is placed upon those persons with whom 
the author, who is a concert pianist, composer, tea- 
cher, and the music director of WQXR, has had inti- 
mate contact. 


DE COURCY, G. I. C. Paganini, the Genoese; 2 v. 
438p. (19p. bibl.) O 57-5953 Norman, Univ of Okla 
Press 12.50 

A thorough monumental account of the life and 
career of the famous 19th century virtuoso violinist 
and composer, Niccold Paganini. The author was for 
several years European correspondent for "Musical 
America." 


315p. O 
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EMERY, WALTER. Editions and musicians; a survey 
of the duties of practical musicians and editors toward 
the classics. 54p. London: Novello and Co Ltd. 

See W. J. Mitchell's review on page 20 of this 
Newsletter. 


EMERY, WALTER. Bach's Ornaments. 164p. Lon- 
don: Novello and Co Ltd. 

The author, by going back fo early textbooks gives 
help to the serious musician who wishes to interpret 
ornaments correctly. 


GOFF, MARTYN. A short guide to long play; how to 
enjoy music on and off the record. 127p. N. Y., Sport- 
Shelf bds., 2.50 

A British music critic's introduction to classical 
music, in which he explains musical terms and recom- 
mends recordings. There is a chapter on opera. 


HODEIR, ANDRE. Jazz; its evolution and essence; tr. 
[from the French] by David Noakes. 304p. N. Y. , Grove 
Press pap. , 1.45 


HOKE, MRS. HELEN L. [Helen Sterling, Alan Troy, 
pseuds.] and HOKE, JOHN L. Music boxes; their lore 
and lure; a book that tells their story--how they began 
in bell towers and moved into clocks and watches and 
snuff boxes--their whole bright history and their pres- 
ent renaissance; il. by Nancy Martin. 94p. (bibl.) il. 
Q 57-6368 N. Y., Hawthorn Bks_ 10.00 

Inside the back cover is a 33 1/3 rpm recording of 
music box tunes from the Bornand Collection. 


LARSEN, JENS PETER MOURITZ. Handel's Messi- 
ah; origins, composition, sources. 336p. (2p. bibl.) 
N.Y., Norton 6.00 

An intensive study of the idea, plan and construc- 
tion of Handel's great oratorio. With concentration on 
the connection between the text and music reflected in 
the general development. 


MANVELL, ROGER and HUNTLEY, JOHN. The tech- 
nique of film music. 299p. (7p. bibl.) il. N. Y., Has- 
tings House 9.00 

A history of the use of music for film productions 
from the early live accompaniment to the modern sound 
track, filmed opera, ballet, the musical. With exam- 
ples of music applied to varying situations. 


MAREK, GEORGE RICHARD, ed. The world treasury 
of grand opera; its triumphs, trials and great person- 
alities. 685p. O 57-8171 N. Y., Harper 6.95 
Essays on Italian, French and German opera, its 
composers and performers, reception, present status 





and controversial issues such as the pro and con of 
translation. The editor is general manager of the RCA 
Victor Record Division. 


McKINNEY, HOWARD DECKER and ANDERSON, WIL- 
LIAM ROBERT. Music in history; the evolution of an 
art; 2nd ed. 799p. (6p. bibl.) il. N. Y., Amer Bk bds, 
6. 50 


MENDL, ROBERT WILLIAM SIGISMUND. The divine 
quest in music. 265p. N. Y., Philosophical Lib 7.50 

An essay on the relationship between music and 
religion. Devotional music of the great masters is 
discussed. 


MELLERS, WILFRID HOWARD. Romanticism and 
the twentieth century (from 1800), 246p. il. (Man and 
his music; the story of musical experience in the West) 
Fair Lawn, N.J., Essential Books 7.00 

An examination of the major Romantic and modern 
composers (up to Hindemith), their motivations and 
styles. Emphasis is placed upon the way these compo- 
sers conveyed themes of nationalism or of individual 
isolation. 


MELLERS, WILFRID HOWARD. The sonata principle 
(from c. 1750). 252p. il. (Man and his music) Fair 
Lawn, N.J., Essential Books 7.00 

A study of the great composers associated with the 
rise-and evolution of the sonata form and the develop- 
ment of opera. 


MUSIC index (The); 1955 annual cumulation. 552p. (4p. 
bibl.) Detroit 1, Information Service, 10 W. Warren 
43.75 

An index to current music periodical literature. 
Changes this year include reduction in length of entries 
pertaining to book reviews and extended use of cross 
references under opera and concertos. 


NEWMAN, ERNEST [originally William Roberts]. From 
the world of music; essays from the Sunday Times, 
compl, by Felix Aprahamian. 190p. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann bds., 5.00 

Essays the topics of which vary from music critics 
and criticism and old and modern composers, to the 
intricacies of singing, opera and lieder. 


PAUL, ELLIOT HAROLD [Brett Rutledge, pseud. ] 
That crazy American music, 317p. (4p. bibl.) O 57- 
9354 Ind., Bobbs-Merrill 4.00 

A fast-moving review of music in America since 
colonial times which covers the influence of European 
works and artists, opera, Broadway shows and various 
"rages" that have swept the country over the years. 


PIRRO, ANDRE. J. S. Bach; tr. from the French by 
Mervyn Savill. 269p. (4p. bibl.) il. (Orion Press) 57- 
12713. N. Y., Crown 3.50 

A biography of the Baroque master and analysis of 
his music, particularly his cantatas. 
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RATNER, LEONARD G. Music; the listener's art. 
375p. (bibl.) il. (McGraw-Hill ser. in music) 56-11724 
N. Y., McGraw-Hill 7.50 


ROBINSON, FRANCIS PLEASANT. Caruso; his life 
in pictures; with Caruso discography by John Secrist. 
160p. il. Q 57-9252 N. Y., Crowell 6.50 

Photographs of the great tenor which cover the 
course of his life and career. With a listing of over 
250 of his recordings. 


SACCHI, FILIPPO. The magic baton; Toscanini's life 
for music [rev. and abridged by the author]. 2240. il. 
N. Y., Putnam 3.75 

A biography of the great symphonic and operatic 
conductor and an anecdotal account of the talent and 
personality which made him one of the most successful 
and admired figures in the modern musical world. The 
author, a Turin journalist, was long a friend of Tosca- 
nini's. 


SELTSAM, WILLIAM HENRY, comp. Metropolitan 
Opera annals; first suppl.: 1947-1957; a chronicle of 
artists and performances; foreword by Rudolf Bing. 
128p. il. N. Y., H.W. Wilson and Metropolitan Opera 
Guild 3.50 

This supplement lists all casts of operas and ar- 
tists of the Metropolitan Opera company from the 1947- 
48 season to 1956-57. With excerpts from press re- 
views and photographs. 


SHAPIRO, Nat and HENTOFF, Nat, eds. 
makers. 381p. il. 57-11618. N. Y., Rinehart 


The jazz 
4.95 


SLENC ZYNSKA, RUTH and LOUIS BIANCOLLI. For- 
bidden childhood. 263p. 57-11439. N. Y., Doubleday 
& Co. 3.95 

The frank account of a girl's struggle to free her- 
self from the strangle hold of her tyrannical father. 


SMITH, DELOS. Music in your life; the lives of the 
great composers. 284p. O57-10253. N.Y., Harper 
3.95 

Biographical sketches of the great composers from 
Palestrina and Monteverdi to Bartok and Stravinsky. 


ULANOV, BARRY. A handbook af jazz. 248p. (4p. 
bibl.) O 57-11991. N. Y., Viking bds., 3.50 

A survey of jazz, its musicians, instruments, pur- 
poses and schools. With several sections on record- 
ings and biographical sketches of its famous person- 
alities. 
WELLESZ, EGON, ed. Ancient and oriental music. 
553p. (24p. bibl.) il. (New Oxford his. of mus., v. 1) 
N. Y., Oxford 9.50 

The "New Oxford History of Music" is a survey of 
music from early to modern times. This initial vol- 
ume examines contributions made by eastern civiliza- 
tions, the Greeks and Romans, and primitive societies. 
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September, October, 


November 1957 


Record reviews may be found inthe'Saturday Review of Literature 
and many music magazines. Reviews are indexed inthe Music 


BACH, J. S. 


Concerto No. 1 in D Minor for Harpsichord 
Gould (piano), Columbia Symph. = arwe.. 
% Beethoven: Conc. #1 . ML- 
concerto No. 1 in D Minor tor mesnnee 
J. Casadesus (piano), Paris Conservatoire Orch. 
(Vandernoot) * Conc. #5; Tocc. 12” Angel 45003 
Concerto No. 5 in F Minor for Harpsichord 
J. Casadesus (piano), Paris Conservatoire Orch. 
(Vandernoot) * Conc. #1; Tocc. 12” Angel 45003 
Concerto No. 2 in C Major for 3 Harpsichords 
Richter, Milljer, Resttbecher, Ansbach Bach Fest. 
Orch: (Richter) * Conc. in A Minor 
12” Lond. LL-1446 
Concerto in A Minor for Four Harpsichords 
Richter, Miller, Aeschbacher, Gurtner, Ansbach 
Bach Fest. Orch. (Richter) # Conc. 
= Lond. LL-1446 
English Suite No. 6 in D Min 
Backhaus (piano) * Fr. Suite #5; Well Tempered 


12” Lond. LL-1638 
French Suite No. 5 in G Majoi 
Backhaus (piano) * Eng. Suite #6; Well Tempered 
12” Lond. LL-1638 
Toccata in C Minor, BWV 911 
J. Casadesus (piano) * Conc. #1, 5 
12” Angel 45003 
Well Tempered Clavier (Book 1) 
Backhaus (piano) No. 15 *# Book 2 #39; Fr. Suite 
Eng. Suite #6 12” Lond. LL-1638 
Well Tempered borg he ook 2 
Backhaus (piano) No. 39 2 Book 1 #15; Fr. Suite 
#5; Eng. Suite +6 12” Lond. LL-1638 


BEETHOVEN 


Concertos Nos. 1-5 for Piano (complete) 
Rubinstein, Symph. of the Air ae ) 
12” Vict. LM-6702 
Concerto No. 1 in C Major for Fam, Op. 15 
Rubinstein, Symph. of the Air (Krips) 
12” Vict. LM-2120 
Concerto No. 2 in B Fiat Major for Piano, Op. 19 
Rubinstein, Symph. of the Air (Krips) 
12” Vict. LM-212) 
Gould, or Symph. Orch. (Bernstein) * Bach: 
Conc. 12” Col. ML-5211 
Concerto Sg ; in C Minor for Piano, Op. 37 
Rubinstein, Symph. of the Air (Krips) 
12” Vict. LM-2122 
Concerto No. 4 in G Major for Piano, Op. 58 
Rubinstein, Symph. of the Air (Krips) 
12” Vict. LM-2123 
Concerto No. 4 in G Major for Piano, Op. 98 
— ie Vienna State Opera Orch, —— 
* Conc. #5 12” West. XWN-18540 
Concerto No. 5 in E Fiat Major, bs 3 Emperor”) 
Gilels, Philharmonia Orch. (Ludwig) 
12” Angel 0-35476 or T-35476 
Lateiner, Vienna State Opera a (Aliberti) 
* Conc. #4 12” West. XWN-18540 
Rubinstein, Symph. of the Air wien 
12” Vict. LM-2124 
Sonata No. 1 in F Minor, Op. 2, N 
Schnabel * Son. #10, 28 
Sonata No. 3 in C Major, Op. 2, N 
Schnabel * Son. #17 


0. 1 
12” Vict. LM-2158 


lo. 3 
ail Vict. LM-2154 

Sonata No. 4 in E Flat meee, Op. 7 

Schnabel ¥ Son. #16 12” Vict. LM-2156 
Sonata No.5 in © Minor, Op. 10, No. 1 

Schnabel * Son. #7, 25 12” Vict. LM-2151 
Sonata No. 6 in F Majer, Op. 10, No. 2 

Schnabel ¥ Son. #8, 18 12” a LM-2152 
Sonata No. 7 in D Major, Op. 10, No. 

Schnabel * Son. #5, 25 12” Vie t. LM-2151 
Sonata No. 8 in C Minor, Op. 13 ['“Pathetique’| 

van der Pas * Son. #14 12” Harmony 7060 

Schnabel * Son. #6, 18 12” Vict. LM-2152 
Sonata No. 10 in G Major, a 14, No. 2 

Schnabel ¥ Son. 12” Vict. LM-2158 
Sonata No. 11 in B flat Majer, Op. = 

Schnabel * Son. #20, 23 " Vict. LM-2153 
Sonata No. 12 in A Flat ‘Major, Op. "6 

Schnabel * Son. #21 12” Vict. LM-2157 
Sonata No. 14 in C Sharp Minor, Op. 27, No. F 
[‘‘Moonlight’’) 

van der Pas * Son. #8 
Sonata No. 16 in G > al Op. 31, 

Schnabel * Son. + 


a _ 7060 
12" “Vict. LM-2156 


Library Association's Notes 


BEETHOVEN Continued 


Sonata No. 17 in D Minor, Op. 31, No. 2 [‘‘Tempest”’] 
Schnabel * Son. #3 12” ‘= LM-2154 
Sonata No. 18 in = ag , ae, Op. 31, No. 3 
Schnabel ¥ Son. = "Viet. LM-2152 
Sonata No. 20 in G Mair, - 49, No. 2 
Schnabel * Son. #11, 2 i Vict. LM-2153 
Sonata No. 21 in C Pl * 53 Ag 
Schnabel ¥ Son. Vict. LM-2157 
Sonata No. 22 in F Taner, Op. 54 
Schnabel * Son. #23 12” Vict. LM-2155 
Sonata No. 23 ia F Minor, Op. 57 [‘‘Appassionata’’} 
Schnabel * Son. #11, 20 12” Vict. LM-2153 
Sonata No. 25 in G Major, Op. 79 
Schnabel * Son. #5, 7 
Sonata No. 27 in E Minor, Op. 90 
Levy * Son. #28 
Sonata No. 28 in A Major, Op. 101 
Levy * Son. gl 


12” Vict. LM-2151 
12” Unicorn 1051 


12” Unicorn 1051 
Schnabel ¥# Son. 12” Vict. LM-2158 
Badura-Skoda * Pg "#30 12” West. XWN-18617 

Sonata No. 29 in B Flat Major, Op. 106 

(‘‘Hammerklavier’’} 
schnabel *¥ Son. #22 

Sonata No. 30 in E Major, Op. 109 
Badura-Skoda * Son. 28" 12” West. XWN-18617 


Variations (33) on a Theme of Diabelli, Op. 120 
Shure (piano) 12” Epic LC-3382 


12” Vict. LM-2155 


BRAHMS 


Ballade in G Minor, Y 118, No. 
Backhaus (piano) Mo f Op. 116, 117, 118, 
119; Rom., Op. 118; Rhap., Op. a Capriccio 


Lond. LL-1637 
Capriccio in B Minor, Op. 76, No. 2 
jackhaus (piano) % Intermezzi, Op. 116, 117, 118, 
119; Ballade, Rom., Op. 118; Rhap., Op. 
La 
Intermezzi, Op. 116 12 Lond. LL-1637 


Backhaus (piano)—No. 6 # Intermezzi 1 117, 118, 
Ballade, Rom., Op. 118; Capri icclo; Rhap., 
ae 79 ” Lond. LL-1637 
Intermezzi, Op. 1 
Backhaus ae. 1 # Intermezzi, Op. 116, 
118, 119; Ballade, Rom., Op. 118; ‘Capriccio; 


hap., ‘Op. 79 12” Lond. LL-1637 
Intermezzi, Op. 118 
Backhaus (piano) # Baliade, Rom., Op. 118; 
Capriccio; Rhap., Op. 79; internet, Op. 116, 
T17, 119 12” Lond. LL-1637 
intermezzi, Op. 1 


Backhays BS nn, 2, 3 ® Intermezzi, Op. 116, 
117, 118; Ballade, Rom., Op. 118; Capriccio; 
Rhap., Op. 79 12” Lond. LL-1637 

Rhapsody in B Minor, Op. 79, No. 
Backhaus (piano) a Titermeri a Se a 117, 118, 
119; Ballade, Rom., Op. wu clo 


Lond. LL-1637 

Romance in F Major, Op. 118, No. a" 
Backhaus (piano) % intermezzi, Op. 116, 117, 118, 
119; Ballade, Op. 118; Rhap., a 79; Capriccio 


Lond. LL-1637 
Ballade No. 1 in & Minor, Op. 23 
Backhaus (piano) % Mazurkas; Etudes 
12” Lond. LL-1556 


12” Cap. P-8403 


Ballades Nos. 1-4 (complete) 
Jambor (piano) * oma 


Etudes, Op. 10 & 25 (exce 
Backhaus (piano) * Bal a4 #1; Mazurkas 
12” Lond. LL-1556 
Etudes, Op. 25 


Arrau (piano) # Etudes 12” Angel D-35414 or T-35414 
Etudes, Op. Posth. (Trois Nouvelles) 
Arrau (piano) * Etudes 12” Angel D- i. or T-35414 
Fantasie-impromptu in © Sharp Minor, 
Pennario (piano) # Keyboard Fant. 12” Cap. P-8391 
Kentner (piano) * Impromptu #1; Liszt: Sonetti; 
Gounod: Faust 12” Cap. P-8400 
Impromptus (complete) 
Jambor (piano) *¥ Ballades 12” Cap. P-8403 
Impromptus 
Kentner (piano)—No. 1 * Fantasie impromptu; 
Liszt: Sonetti; Gounod: Faust 12” Cap. P-8400 
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CHOPIN Continued 


Mazurkas (complete) 
Magaloff (piano) 3-12” Lond. LLA-53 


Backhaus (piano) * Ballade #1; Etudes 
12” tond. LL-1556 


Ki tin x “ry 
atin = 
Sonata No ‘ Minor for Piano 


ones Lond. LL-1499 
Rosenthal eat of Rosenthal’ 12” Cam. 377 
Tarantelle in A Fiat Major, Op. 43 
Rosenthal (piano) # Art of Rosenthal 12” Cam. 377 


DEBUSSY 


Estampes 
Gianoli (piano) # Preludes 12” West. XWN-18512 


“a Symph. 0 (Munch) * Ibert: Escales 
. Oren. (Mu : 
en . 12” Vict. LM-2111 
Preludes 


Seats “piene} % Estampes 12” West. XWN-18512 


Preludes (Book 2) 
Gianoli (piano) 12” West. XWN-18513 


CHABRIER 


Bourrée Fantasque 
G. Doyen (piano) * Piéces; Impromptu; St. Saéns: 
Piano Music 12” West. XWN-18618 
—— in C Major 
G. ag (piano) * Bourrée; Piéces; St. Saéns 
Piano Music 12” West. XWN- 18618 
Piéces + (5) 
G. Doyen (piano) * Impromptu: Bourrée; St. Saens: 
Piano Music 12” West. XWN-18618 


DOHNANYI 


Concerto No. 2 in B Minor for Piano, Op. 42 
Dohnanyi, Royal Phil. Bs (B joult} * Var. 
” Angel D0-35538 or T-35538 
Variations on a muse Theme for Piano & Orch., 
0 


p. ° 
Dohnanyi, Royal Phil. Orch. (Boult) * Conc. #2 
12” Angel D-35538 or T-35538 


FRANCK 


Prelude, Aria and Finale 
Demus (piano) * Prel. 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue 
Demus (piano) * Prel. 

honic Variations 
== Skoda (piano), London Phil. Symph. Orch. 
(Rodzinski) # Rimsky, —_ Conc 


West. XWN-18521 
FRESCOBALDI 


Music for Harpsichord 
Leonhardt # Music for Organ 


12” West. XWN-18619 
12” West. XWN-18619 


12” Bach G. 568 


ee 


Concerto in 

List, ene Rochester Symph. ~~, Ag 
ap. -.50138 

— New Symph. Orcn. “—-? oame " Paris; 


” Con. Hall RG-123 
Rhapsody ‘in Blue 
Entremont (piano), New Symph. Orch. (Goehr) 
% Amer. in Paris; Conc. 12” Con. Halil RG-123 
List (piano), Eastman-Rochester Symph. Orch. 
(Hanson) * Conc. 12” Merc. 50138 
Preludes (3) 
Pennario (piano) * Keyboard Fantasies 


12” Cap. P-8391 
GOUNOD 


Faust (Waltz) (arr. Liszt) 
Kentner (piano) # Chopin: impromptus; Liszt: 
Sonetti 12” Cap. P-8400 





GRIEG 


Lyric Piece: 
Gleseking (piano), Vol. 
ier Angel D-35450 or T-35450 


Gieseking (piano), Vol. 
ian Angel D-35451 or T-35451 


KABALEVSKY 


Children's Pieces (25), Books 1 & 2, Op. 27 
Engdahi (piano) 12” MGM 3322 


LISZT 


Baliades Nes 
Farnadi nS Legends; Liebestraume 
12” West. XWN-18620 
Concerto No. 1 in E Fiat Major for Piano 
Brendel, Vienna Pro Musica Orch. (Gielen) # Conc. 
Fz 12” Vox 10420 
Katchen, London Phil. Orch. aes * Conc. 


#2 
2” Lond. LL-1683 
Concerto No. 2 in A Major for P 
Katchen, London Phil. by “Greenta) * Conc. #1 
12” Lond. LL-1683 
Brendel, vienna Pro Musica Orch. (Gielen) # Conc. 
71 12” Vox 10420 
Fountains at the Villa d’Este 
Czitfra (piano) * Music for Piano 
12” ingot D-35528 or T-35528 
Gnomenreigen 


Cziffra (piano) # Music for Piano 
12” Angel D-35528 or T-35522 


toga (2) 

‘arnadi (piano) ¥ Ballades; Liebestraume 

one 12” West. XWN-18620 
e! 


straume (3) 
Farnadi (piano) # Legends; Ballades 
12” West. XWN-18620 
Mephisto Waltz 


Cziffra (piano) * Music for Piano 
12” Angel D-35528 or T-35528 
Farnadi (piano) * Son.; — iMpromp.o 
2” West. XWN-18621 
Rhapsodie Espagnole 


Cziffra (piano) *¥ aaa” ~ Piano 
” Angel 0-35528 or T-35528 
Sonata in B Minor for Pe. 
‘Farnadi * Mephisto; Valse a 


u 
” West. XWN-18621 
Sonetti del Petrarca Nos. 47, 104, 12 
Kentner (piano) % Chopin: Impromptus; Gounod: 
Faust 12” Cap. P-8400 
Valse Impromptu 
Farnadi (piano) # Son.; aes] 
12” West. XWN-18621 
Czittra (piano) * Music tor Piano 
12” Angel 0-35528 or T-35528 
Valse Oubliée No. 1 


Cziffra (piano) # Music for Piano 
12” Angel 0-35528 or T-35528 


MENDELSSOHN 


Rondo Cabriccioso, Op. 14 
Pennario (piano) #* Keyboard Fant. 12” Cap. P-8391 

Songs Without Words 
Dorfmann (piano) 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Pictures at an Exhibition 
Reisenberg (piano) 


MOZART 


Adagio in B Minor, K. 540 
Badura-Skoda (Mozart Piano) * ee po ey 
Fan 12” West. XWN-18564 
wetere: Skoda (piano) * a, “Allegro; F pay 


West. XWN-18565 
Allegro & Andante in F Major, K. 533 
Gianoli * Son. #16, 17; Rondo 
12” West. XWN-18506 
Badura-Skoda (Mozart piano) * Adagio; Rondos; 
Fant. 12” West. = 18564 
Badura-Skoda (piano) * — Rondos; F ant. 
12” West. XWN- 18565 


12” Vict. LM-2166 


12” West. LAB-7036 


Concerto No. 7 in F Major for 2 Pianos, K. 242 
Gianoli, Badura- Skoda, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
(Scherchen) * Conc. #10 12” West. “eo 18546 
Concerto No. 9 in E Fiat Major tor Piano, K. 
Serkin, Marlboro Fest. Orch. inlaws A Conc. 
#12 12” Col. ML-5209 
Concerto No. 10 in E Flat Major for 2 Pianos, n. 365 
Gianoli, Badura-Skoda, Vienna State Opera Orch. 
(Scherchen) * Conc. #7 12” ng — 18546 
Cencerto No. 11 in F Major for Piano, 413 
Rivkin, Vienna State Opera Orch. (ikon * Conc. 
lest. XWN-18547 
wr Sage Philharmonia Orch fwalther) 


M 3564 
Concerto No. 12 in A Major for a. 
Serkin, Marlboro Fest. Orch. Seneidér). * Conc. 
#9 12” Col. ML-5209 
Concerto No. 20 in D Minor for Piano, K. 466 
Bianca, Hamburg Philharmonia Orch By 
* Conc. #11 3564 


MO rng - B won esa 


Cencerto No. 2 Major for 
Demus, Wan! "state Opera ore " orvat %* Conc. 
#26 a tt N-18548 


Concerto No. wet Majer tor Fd 
Rivkin, ae Staten Opera “=, (omon ) % Con 
#1l ”" West. XWN- 18547 
Concerto No. 26 in DB Major a lene, K. 537 
{Coronation} 
Demus, Vienna State Opera o.- (Horvat) ¥% Conc. 
#21 " West. XWN-18548 


Fantasia in C Minor, K. 47 sm 
Gianoli (piano) ¥ Son. #13, 14 af West. XWN-18505 
Badura- Soda (piano) + 4 oy 


ty ‘West. XWN-18566 
Fantasia and Fugue in C Major, K. 394 
—- (Mozart piano) * Adagio; _ 


Ron 12” Wes 
x... (piano) * ee ‘Allegro; ong 
” West. XWN-18565 


Ronde in D Major; K. 488 
Badura-Skoda dessert piano) * Rondo; Adagio; Fant.; 
Allegro 12” West. XWN-18564 


Badura-Skoda (piano) * Rondo; Adagio; Fant.; 
Allegro 12” West. XWN-18565 
Rondo in F 


Majer, K. 494 
Gianoli * Son. #16, 17; Allegro 
it. XWN-18506 
Badura-Skoda (Mozart piano) # Rondo; Adagio Fant.; 


egro WN-18564 
— (piano) # Rondo; Adaglo; F  » 
12” West. XWN-18565 
8 in A Minor, K. 310 


SoGianal? “# Son. #9, 10 12” West. XWN-18222 
Sonata No. 9 in D Major, K. 311 

Gianoli "e Son. #8, 10 12” West. XWN-18222 
Sonata No. 10 in C ae K. 330 


Gianoli # Son. 12” West. XWN-18222 
Sonata No. 11 inA a, . 
Gianoli * Son. on West. XWN-18504 


Badura-Skoda * a; Son. #14 


12” West. XWN-18566 

Sonata No. 12 in F Major, K. 33 

Gianoli # Son. #11, 15 12” West. XWN-18504 
Sonata No. 13 in B Flat Major, K. 

Gianoli # Son. #14; Fant. 
Sonata No. 14 in C Minor, K. 457 

Gianoli * Son. #13; Fant. 

Badura-Skoda * Fant.; Son. 


Sonata No. 15 in C Major, K. 545 
Gianoli ¥ Son. #11, 12 
Sonata No. 16 in B Flat Major, K. 5 
Gianoli * Son. #17; A legro; “fondo 
West. XWN-18506 
Sonata No. 17 in D Major, K. os (‘Trumpet’) 
Gianoli * Son. #16; Allegro; Rondo 


12” West. XWN-18506 
PROKOFIEFF 


Concerto No. 3 in C Major for Piano, Op. 26 
Graffman, San Fran. Symph. Orch. (Jorda) 
* Classical ye 12” Vict. LM-2138 
Visions Fugitives, Op. 2 
Tchaikowsky (piano) A Ravel: Gaspard 


12” Vict. LM-2145 
RACHMANINOFF 


Concerto No. 1 in F Sharp Minor for Piano, Op. 1 
Janis, Chicago Symph. Orch. (Reiner) ¥ R. Strauss: 
Burleske 12” Vict. LM-2127 
Concerto No. * in C Minor for Piano, Op. 18 
Sandor, N. Phil. Orch. (Rod zinski) 


12” _ 7059 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, Op. 43 
Murai (piano), Ballets Russes. Orch. (Horvat) 
* Tchaikovsky: Francesca 12” Con. Hall XH-1505 


. 333 
12” West. XWN-18505 
12” West. XWN-18505 
#il 
12” West. XWN-18566 
a West. XWN-18504 


RAVEL 


Gaspard de fa Nuit 
Tchaikowsky (piano) * Prokofieff: Visions 
12” Vict. LM-2145 


ee 


Concerto in C Sharp Minor for Piano, 
Badura-Skoda, London Phil. erabh Orch (Rodzinski) 
%* Franck: Symph. Var.; Scriabi 
west SeWN- 18521 


SAINT SAENS 


Allegro Appassionato, Op. 70 
G. Doyen (piano) ¥ Piano Music; Chabrier: 
Pieces; — Bourrée 12” West. XWN-18618 
Music tor Pian 
G. Doyen * Chabrier: Piéces; J oer ge Bourrée 


w West. XWN-18618 
SATIE 


Music for Piano 


Ciccolini 12” Angel D-35442 or T-35442 
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SCHUBERT 


Fantasy in C Major, Op. 15 [‘‘Wanderer’’) 
Hautzig (piano) * Moments 12” Haydn Soc. 9000 
Moments Musicaux, Op. 
Hautzig (piano) * Fant 12” Haydn Soc. 9000 
Quintet in A Major frat), Op. 114 [‘‘Trout”’] 
Festival Quartet. Sankev 12” Vict. LM-2147 


SC ay al 


Carnav, 
swe (piano) * Chopin: Son. #2 


12” Cam. 396 
Concerto in A Minor for Piano, Op. 16 
Guida, Vienna Phil. Orch. ene * Weber: 
Konzertstiick ” Lond, LL-1589 
Fantasia in C Major, Op. 17 
Pennario plana} * Franck: Prel. 


SCRIABIN 


Concerto in F Sharp Minor for Piano, Op. 20 
Badura-Skoda, Vienna = oe Orch, (Swoboda 


%* Rimsky: Conc.; franc 
5 PWest. SRWN- 18521 


12” Cap. P-8397 


SOLER 
tas 
Kyriakou (piano) 
Sonatas for Harpsichord 


Marvin (piano) 12” Decca 9937 
Valenti 12” West. XWN-18623 


STRAUSS, a OHANN 


The Blue Danube Wi 
Rosenthal ode . Art of Rosenthal 12” Cam. 377 


STRAUSS, RICHARD 


Burleske in D Minor for Piano & Orchestra 
Janis, Chicago Symph. Orch. (Reiner) 
% Rachmaninoff: Conc. +1 12” Vict. LM-2127 


SURINACH 
Concerto for Piano, Strings & Cymbals 
=" MGM String Orch. “Surinach, * a 7 


12” Vox 10400 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor for Piano, Op. 23 
Iturbi, Colonne Orch. - i) 
12” Angel D0-35477 or T-35477 
de la Bruchoterie, Vienna Symph. = (Morait) 
* Violin Conc. ” Vox 10350 














THE ROBERT PACE PIANO SERIES 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 





Reviewed by the AUTHOR 


"What piano books shall I use?" "How can I judge 
the value of a piano series?" "How would I teach this 
piece?" "Why does the author present the material in 
such a manner and why didn't he include this or that?" 
‘These are some of the questions asked by piano teach- 
ers throughout the country. 


Great numbers of children begin piano lessons 
each year, presumably in search of personal satisfac- 
tion and pleasure. They are unconsciously faced with 
musical illiteracy and low standards both inthe public 
schools and in the private studios of our country. Of 
the hundreds of young students I have met during the 
past few years, relatively few could sightread with any 
proficiency, create their own music, harmonize melo- 
dies or analyze what they were playing. True, some 
could play a solo or two, but they were the exception. 
Most of them had nothing to "share" musically with 
others. How could they possibly be enjoying music? 
How long would it be before they joined that large group 
who think "music just isn't for them?" 

To what extent could the plight of these students 
be attributed to the materials and teaching procedures 
used during the most important and formative early 
years of lessons? Many teachers agree that a musi- 
cal result can be no better than the soundness of the 
teaching approach and the quality of the materials used. 
With this in mind, I undertook the job of testing and 
organizing materials for a new piano series which 
might help overcome some of the current musical and 
pedagogical problems of piano teaching. 

Materials selected were those I feltwere musically 
good and educationally sound in terms of child devel- 
opment. The students’ previous musical experiences 
of singing or chanting were used as a means of intro- 
ducing him to his new musical activity, playing the 
piano. The concepts of high and low, direction of me- 
lody line, and finger coordination should precede the 
introduction of musical symbols. This immediately 
forced me to abandon the more traditional ideas of ex- 
posing the child to clefs, time signatures, and notation 
at the first lesson. 

In the early parts of Book I, pictures only of the 
keyboard with finger numbers are shown rather than 
the grand staff with notation. This stresses the im- 
portance of the student visualizing the keyboard as he 
learns to use his fingers without looking down. First 
of all, the black kevs are raisedand are easier to feel. 
Playing in all keys from the beginning not only facili- 
tates muscular coordination and keyboard orientation 
but also avoids a mental block against playing in any 
key. Children who have played in such keys as F- 
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sharp, B-flat, and A major from the beginning have 
no fear of other keys and copy easily with problems 
found in either classical, romantic or contemporary 
anusic. The stage is set for a lifetime of musical en- 
joyment--rather than teaching useless jingles for re- 
membering lines and spaces or learning a few pieces 
in the key of C. 

As the studentis taught to use his eyes, fingers and 
ears in a coordinated musical endeavor, the ground- 
work is being laid for developing acreative young mu- 
sician. I mean "creative" in the sense that he can 
play music of his own creation or of well-known com- 
posers, in a sensitive, imaginative manner. As he 
creates his own music, the student necessarily ex- 
plores high and low, loud and soft, as well as fast and 
slow. What he himself has composed provides a direct 
means of understanding the great music of our master 
composers. 


As he learns to play, the student should begin to 
recognize musical patterns and see their relationships 
to each other. The series of books I developed is de- 
signed to provide a number of basic musical patterns 
which the student might encounter in his early years 
of piano study. Teachers should look for patterns in 
advance, and then try to get the student to see the mu- 
sical ideas in each piece. For example, "Jack and 
Jill" (page 8 of Melody Work Book, a supplement to 
Book I) is a slight variation of "Running Up The Keys" 
(page 15, Book I). Further variations of this five-note 
pattern reoccur throughout the series such as "Run- 
ning" (page 2, Book II) and "Deedle, Deedle Dumpling" 
(page 4 of Book II). 

Rhythmic and harmonic patterns are presented in 
a similar way. In book I, the pattern $443 of "High 
and Low" is found again in "My Pony", 'Major-Minor 
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Chord Song," and "Lullaby", as well as "Hot Cross 
Buns", "Jack and Jill", "Shining Shoes", and "Long 
Ago" (in the Melody Work Book). In like manner, the 
use of the tonic and dominant seventh chords is intro- 
duced so the student may begin to recognize chord 
structures and accompaniment patterns. And so the 
basic processes of good sightreading are established. 


The idea of using short material with interesting 
and diversified rhythmic, melodic and harmonic pat- 
terns is not new. The Bartok "Mikrokosmos" are 


excellent examples of short, interesting piano pieces. 


The practice of assigning several short pieces is, I 
believe, superior to the widely accepted idea of longer 
compositions. Generally speaking, it is more inter- 
esting tothe child tobe learning several shorter pieces 
rather than spending his entire practice time on one 
composition. 


Contemporary tonalities are presented as an in- 
tegral part of the series rather thanas supplementary 
material, i.e. , such songs as "Parade" (Book I), ''Mis- 
ter Snowman" (Book II), and "Autumn Leaves" (Book 
III), and others which use contemporary tonalities. 

In addition to the actual material presented on the 
pages of any series, I feel work should be done in the 
studio to introduce basic chords--major, minor, aug- 
mented and diminished. As the student learns to har- 
monize melodies, he should begin to improvise and 
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make up his own pieces. 
solos may be used to give him adiversified repertoire 
of pieces for performance. 


Supplementary sheet music 


The first studio recital in the Fall occurs after 
three weeks of lessons. At this time the students play 
the first five or six pieces in Book I or Melody Work 
Book in any key requested. From this time on, their 
musical experience is one of sharing with others--at 
home, at school, at a party or in Sunday School ina 
creative and musical manner. 


Now that Books I, II, and III, along with the Mel- 
ody Work Book and Meet the Piano (for the older be- 
ginner) have been widely used by piano teachers, it is 
possible to assess the strengths and weaknesses of the 
approach. Many teachers throughout the country have 
reported success in using the series, and have help- 
fully pointed out to me those pieces which worked best 
and those which didn't work so well. Some have ex- 
pressed a desire for more direct teaching suggestions 
throughout and some have commented that the mater- 
ial progresses too rapidly. I was aware of this latter 
point while preparing the material. However, it seemed 
best to present more ideas with fewer examples than 
vice versa since many teachers use a wide range of 
supplementary material. 


As to teaching suggestions and ways of presenting 
material, it was my desire to leave this primarily to 
the discretion of the individual teacher since no two 
situations are exactly the same. Perhaps some day 
the happy medium will be found. In the meantime, | 
am satisfied that teachers are using the series as it 
was intended--as something which is flexible and 
adaptable to the needs of individual students, a sort of 
general musical frame of reference with endless pos- 
sibilities for creative teaching. 


ED. NOTE: Professor Robert Pace of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was asked to review his own 
series as the last of a group of four reviews of exten- 
sive teachers courses published during the last five 
years. The other reviews may be found in the Fall 1957 
issue. 








John La Montaine 


(Continued from Page 2 ) 





has concertized extensively as a pianist, and in 1950 
became a member of the NBC Symphony under Arturo 
Toscanini where he continued until the Maestro's re- 
tirement in 1954. : 


John La Montaine has a long list of compositions 
and performances to his credit, the most recent suc- 
cess being "Songs of the Rose of Sharon" at Carnegie 
Hall, sung by Leontyne Price, with the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Howard Mitchell. 
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Editorial (Continued from Page +2) 





Bur wuar Is the teacher to do with the mildly 
interested, the ones who show some promise but not 
toomuch, whose dedication to musicis less, and whose 
attention is held by other than purely musical means? 
These are the children requiring the teacher's greatest 
creative energy, and they are in the majority. The 
chances are that as these children mature, go away to 
school and move out into the world as adults, their 
early musical training will come to mean more and 
more to them, and they will miss not knowing more 
than they do about music. This is the case with many 
present-day young adults, and the blame must lie 
squarely with their early teachers, who, in their de- 
sire to keep the pupils interested by extra-musical 
means, have failed them as teachers of music. 

A sense of progress is an essential to any child 
learning something new. If, week after week, he plays 
little Bunny Rabbit pieces that have no musical worth, 
are condescending in their attitude toward the child, 
and offer him no challenge, no change, naturally he 
will become increasingly restive, and he will make no 
real progress. But if his musical diet is varied, pre- 
sented as Music, and not as baseball or fishing or a 
walk in the country, he will of necessity have to deal 
with it as it is, and not as a feature of one of his other 
activities with which it cannot truly be compared. To 
a child interested in baseball, music is nosubstitute 
at all. But if music is presented as something inand 
of itself, he must treat is as something independent, 
and it not only will not suffer by comparison, but will 
not even be compared, and will be able to offer itself 
to the child for what it is: a unique experience ina 
unique setting. Presented in that way, thereis no rea- 
son why the child shouldn't find it at least as interest- 
ing as his many other activities. 

As far as what kind of music the teacher should use 
is concerned, he must realize once and for all that 
only the very best can possibly do. If a teacher uses 
second-rate material, for whatever reason, he is 
tearing down the very art to which he has devoted his 
life. There is so much music in the world, so much 
that is constantly being turned out, so much already 
available, that the finding of proper material should be 
a joy and an adventure, instead of a chore, or an auto- 
matic going down to the local music store tosee what's 
come in since last month. 


IGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH century pieces, 
whose worth has been tested over the years, and which 
form the basis of any pianist's repertoire need not be 
discussed here. But what is of principal interest is 
the attitude of the teacher toward present-day compo- 
sitions for children. Those teaching pieces whichsim- 
ply go over and over the same ground that was better 
covered by Bach, Schumann, Chopin, Mozart and the 
other giants of the past, are absolutely wasting paper, 
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time and the teacher's money. A C major scale is a 
C major scale, and Mozart's "Alphabet Song" doesn't 
sound better because someone puts it into 3/4 time. 
But those pieces which attempt to use more contempo- 
rary techniques, in a simple enough manner for the 
young student, are performing a real service. If there 
are to be truly contemporary American composers, 
and if there is to be an audience for their works, that 
audience cannot be brought up solely-on the musical 
vocabulary of a hundred years ago. 

No wonder college teachers, conductors, and others 
who meet the children when they're out on theirown, 
are dismayed by the lack of understanding displayed 
toward contemporary music. These young adults have 
been exposed to music by their parents andteachers, 
but exposed as if the world had ceased to change since 
1860. 


Are WE TO HAVE A dynamic, up-to-date and ex- 
citing musical culture in this country? The answer 
and its obligation lies directly with those who give the 
young child his first taste in music, develop his first 
interest, and show him the path that should--but doesn't 
always--lead him to a full and mature musical life. 


Music ReviewS (Continued from Page 5) 


ter, they are pleasant pieces, in a personal idiom that 
is several cuts above the usual. 

One might contrast these three pieces with Ben 
Weber's NEW ADVENTURE. The latter is quite disso- 
nant, though by no means atonal. It isn't terribly inter- 
esting, but then, it isn't very long either. The pedal 
indications are somewhat confusing, since they start 
off quite specifically, disappear, and return, leaving 
a question in the mind of the performer: is the rest 
of the piece to be pedaled at one's own discretion, or 
is there to be no pedal? One would think there would 
have to be pedal, since some measures, in which no 
pedal is indicated, are unplayable without it. This 
type of inconsistency creates unnecessary problems 
for the performer, and might make a neophyte give up 
too soon. 








The SONATINA ALLA MARCIA by Ingolf Dahl, 
while not up to this composer's usually high standard 
in content is, nevertheless, an amusing tour de force. 
Each movement of this three movement work is pub- 
lished separately, so that if one is not particularly fond 
of all the parts of the piece, one may avail himself of 
its components individually. 


_— the duets for this quarter, the best are a 
group of seven called INDIAN NURSERY by Vanraj 
Bhatia. They are not as exotic as the title might indi- 
cate, being quite Western in harmony, and not too far 
East melodically. But they are quite entertaining and 
unpretentious. 








Schumann Continued from Page 18 








No. 11 Frightening 
A tiny rondolike piece in the form ABACABA. 
Whereas the staccato dots in the first eight bars indi- 
cate a "portato" touch, the staccatos in the section fol- 
lowing (schneller) must be really crisp and dry with 
the left hand melody played legato completely without 
pedal. Notice the stressed offbeats at the end of bars 
two and four in this section. The first four bars of the 
C section imply another change of pace since its last 
four bars begin a tempo. Schneller is 
implied once more witha light retard at 
the cadence which occurs on the fourth 
eighth note of the measure. | 


i 
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The following facilitation may be used to eliminate 
technical awkwardness: a 





No. 12 Child Falling Asleep 

Two swinging beats in the bar withas many pedals. 
Pedaling as marked in Kalmus is insufficient. As the 
music drops in register and the parts begin to move 
into the lower regions of the keyboard the pedal must 
be used more sparingly and very cleanly. 


2 
8 
1 4 
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The progression from V to IV of E minor at the con- 
clusion is a poetic musical 
analogy of the sensation we 
have justas we fall into deep 
sleep and all activity and con- 
sciousness ceases. The har- 
mony becomes II of Gmajor 
and carries over into the 
rhapsodic final piece without a break. 
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No. 13 The Poet Speaks 

This reverie avoids a repose into clear G major un- 
til the very end. Actually one must feel two slow half 
notes to the bar in order to hold the phrases together. 
Notice that bars eight and nine (even though broken off 
by a rest) constitute the last half of the second phrase 


and must be conceived as belonging to it. The ques- 


tioning two bar phrases halted by fermatas on dimin- 
ished sevenths 





are analogous to touching but faltering 
attempts to comment upon the opening 
motive: 





The free recitative which follows comes as close as 
instrumental music can get to actual speech. It fur- 
ther accentuates the questioning character of the mu- 
sic as Schumann recapitulates his opening phrases and 
extends them to a quiet restful close. 


ae 





Editions 
Stainer & Bell Ltd (Galaxy, agent) 


Thomas Tomkins, Fifteen dances; transcribed and edi- 
ted by Stephen D. Tuttle; revised and selected by 
Thurston Dart. Copyright 1955. 
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Clayton F. Summy 

Bach Collection of movements from suites, partitas 
and other keyboard works; selected by Harold Ber- 
linger and prepared from original sources by Oswald 
Jonas. Copyright 1956. 

Mozart; four works for piano prepared for the student 
by Oswald Jonas, musicologist, and Leo Podolsky, 
pianist and teacher. The works are K331, K397, K283, 
and K485. Copyright 1955. 

Piano Literature of the 17th, 18th and 19th centuries. 
Books 5a and Gb from the Frances Clark Library for 
Piano Students. Copyright 1956. 

Sonatinas by Haydn, Clementi, Kuhlau, 
edited by Oswald Jonas. Copyright 1956. 

Turk's Pieces for Piano Study; selected and edited by 
Oswald Jonas. Copyright 1956. 


Beethoven; 











TEACHERS PETS by Hitine Campbell 


Teenagers are ROMANTIC! 


Anyone who doubts this statement should study the 
list of TEACHERS' PETS submitted by fifty piano tea- 
chers in response to our questionnaire. One of the 
enthusiastic responses actually listed Romance by Si- 
belius as the best loved. But Chopin was the most pop- 
ular of all the composers represented. One teacher 
wrote "Chopin--anything."" And, judging from the large 
number of works receiving enough votes to be listed, 
it would seem that he is right. Beethoven was a close 
second and Debussy a positive third. 


Chopin's works receiving the greatest mention were: 
Nocturne in E-flat, Waltz in C-sharp minor, Waltz in 
D-flat, Polonaise in C-sharp minor and several of the 
Preludes. Beethoven's most popular pieces were the 
German, and the Country Dances, the Moonlight Son- 
ata, Six Variations on a Swiss Song, a few of the easier 
sonatas, and that perennial, Fur Elise. As is to be 
expected, Debussy's Clair de lune, Golliwogg's Cake 
Walk and the Second Arabesque were ahead, but the 
Petite Suite, the Girl with the Flaxen Hair and two or 
three others were mentioned. 




















Yes, Grieg was represented by his Watchman's 
Song and Sailor's Dance, Schumann by his Whims, Schu- 
bert by his Waltzes and Mendelssohn by his Prelude in 
E minor, but Chopin and Beethoven were the champi- 
ions. 

Are there no composers from the classical period, 
you ask. And the answer is: Haydn and Mozart were 
chosen by a few when the mood could be interpreted as 
romantic. Mozart's Fantasia in D minor, for exam- 
ple, was mentioned as a favorite at least five times. 
From this period, also, ‘but in a lighter vein, is C.P. 
E. Bach's Solfeggietto. This remarkable little compo- 
sition is known by all teachers as an excellent means 
of increasing technique in a pleasant way; therefore, 
no further comment need be made. 








Other compositions receiving enough votes to be 
included were written by Spaniards, Russians or Amer- 
icans. As a matter of fact, from the standpoint of 
numbers, it is very gratifying to note that the Ameri- 
cans mentioned far exceeded those of any other coun- 
try. Equally gratifying, in its way, is the fact that 
many of the American composers mentioned were wo- 
men. Here, again, the works that are popular with 
our teenagers are so well known that any type of ana- 
lysis seems superfluous. 

Who has not used The Circus by Turina, Andalucia 
and Malagueiia by Lecuona, or Sequidillas and Cordoba 
by Albefliz? Is anyone unfamiliar with Hopak by Mous- 
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sorgsky, Arabesque and Polka by Tchaikowsky, Hu- 
moresque by Rachmaninoff, Bagatelle by Tcherepnin, 
Three Fantastic Dances by Shostakovitch, Sonatina in 
C by Kabalevsky, Preludes by Scriabin, Au Convent 
by Borodin? Of course, Ibert's Little White Donkey 
received more votes than any one piece. These are 
the pieces that will be to the next generation what the 
Melody in F by Rubinstein was to the last generation 
of teenagers. They are soappealing, even to the young- 
sters, that the adults will exclude them from their 
programs. 

Probably most of the works by Americans are known 
also, but there can be no harm in giving a list just in 
case you have overlooked one of them. MacDowell's 
easier pieces like Scotch Poem and Hungarian fit well 
into the romantic theme as does Barchetta by Ethel- 
bert Nevin. The latter should, in my opinion, be given 
to girls only! Among our contemporaries, Aaron Cop- 
land is far in advance with his Cat and the Mouse and 
Sunday Afternoon Music. Nevertheless, Howard Han- 
son's Clog Dance, Edward Ballantine's Variations on 
Mary had a Little Lamb, Norman Dello Joio's Prelude 
to a Young Musician, Felix Labunski's Four Variations 
on a Theme by Paganini, Menotti's Poemetti and Leo 
Sowerby's Irish Washerwoman are well worth investi- 
gating 

Your attention is alsodrawn to the following works 
by our women composers: Mad MarchWinds by Cecily 
Lambert, The Lake at Night by Marjorie MacKown, 
Moon Mist by Elizabeth Rogers, Berenice Bentley's 
Moon Mist and June Weybright's Prelude in Blue, each 
of which received several votes by those who answered 
our inquiry. 






































All in all, it seems to me that we can be very en- 
couraged by this survey of pieces that are preferred by 
our young people. The main problem is to hold the in- 
terest, once adulthood is on its way. If some of these 
pieces are new to you, no doubt you will feel that 
NEWSLETTER READERS have been helpful. 





Ed. Note: The foregoing column concludes a series of 
four comments on the favorite teaching pieces of our 
readers. Four times this year, questionnaires were 
sent todifferentgroups of readers asking for their pre- 
ferences. Miss Campbell then summarized and repor - 
ted their answers in the column "Teachers Pets." In 
another five years, a similar survey will be made and 
it will be interesting to compare it with the present 
one. 
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PIANO TEACHERS INFORMATION SERVICE 
“BESTS” 


(At the end of each year the entire collection of "Recommended Piano Music" 
is re-evaluated by our Board of musicians. From this group approximately 
ten or twelve of the best are selected and the "best of the year" are announced 


in the Spring issue. 


The 1957 "bests" will be announced in the next issue. 


Tabulated below are the "bests" for the five-year period 1952-1957. 





EASY 

CHARLOTTE BEISSERT. Puppet Parade. GS 
LOUISE B. CARROLL. Little Dutch Dance. Boston 
ANTHONY DONATO. Northern lights. Presser 

The wistful little princess. Presser 
JUDITH DVORKIN. Follow the leader. Elkan-Vogel 
DOROTHY RADDE EMERY. Harvest dance. GS 
WALTER FINLAYSON. The little march. Boosey 
ELIZABETH GEST. Snow bird. J. Fischer 
ROBERT GRAHAM. The bear and the beehives. Elkan- 

Vogel. 

ELIZABETH HELLER. The window washer. Century 
ERNEST LUBIN. The willows are waltzing. Century 
GEORGE FREDERICK McKAY. A visit to grandfa- 

ther's farm. Boston 

Call of the canyon. Presser 

Hi-way scene. Ditson 

Men at work! Presser 

Navajo lullaby. Ditson 
STEPHEN PARK. Toboggan ride. Mills. 
ELIZABETH E. ROGERS. A western story. Century 

Mister Echo. Century 

My toy trumpet. Century 

On a hobby horse. Presser 

Rain on the roof. Century 

Square dance. Century 

Two winter pieces. Century 


STANLEY E. SAXTON. Popeye's hornpipe. Schirmer 
EVERETT STEVENS. Shenandoah valleytun Presser 
Song from the hills. Ditson 
Tunes in folk style. Ditson 
SCOTT WATSON. Highland meadow. R. D. Row 


INTERMEDIATE 
ERNST BACON. The Hootnanny (four hands). Chappell 
Maple-Sugaring. Lawson-Gould 
MARION BAUER. Summertime suite. Leeds 
MARTHA BECK. Irish fancy. J. Fischer 
JOHAN FRANCO. At the circus. Presser 
Three piano sketches. Presser 
JOHN GRAVES. Springtime pieces. Novello 
K. B. JIRAK. 12pianopieces for children. 2vols. AMP 
JOHN TASKER HOWARD. May. Elkan-Vogel 
DMITRI KABALEVSKY. Five sets of variations. Leeds 
GEORGE LIST. Music for children. AMP 
MARGARET LYELL. The whistling sailor. Curwen 
MARJORIE T. MacKOWN. The lake atnight. CFischer 
MATHILDE McKINNEY. Dance tune. C. Fischer 
WILLSON OSBORNE. Contrasts. Presser 
Puppet dance. Presser 
VINCENT PERSICHETTI. Little piano book. Elkan-V 
Parades. Elkan-Vogel 
Serenade No. 8 (4hands). Elkan-Vogel 
JOSEPH PROSTAKOFF, ed. Contemporary American 
piano music. Edwin H. Morris 
ELIZABETH ROGERS. Highland fling. Summy 
ALEC ROWLEY. Andalusian dance. J. Fischer 
AHMED SAYGUN. Inci's book. Southern 
LIONEL SALTER. A grey day. Boosey & Hawkes 
VERDINA SHLONSKY. Eleven musical postcards. Is- 
raeli (Leeds) 
ELIE SIEGMEISTER. The children's day. Leeds 
ROBERT STARER. Bugle, drum and fife. Presser 
HALSEY STEVENS. Lyric piece. Presser 
JOSEPH WAGNER. Four landscapes. Southern 
SCOTT WATSON. Whirling dancers. R.D. Row 


Early Advanced 


HAIM ALEXANDER. Six Israeli dances. Israeli 

LITA LIPSCHUTZ. Three episodes for piano. CFischer 

NIKOLAI LOPATNIKOFF. Dance piece for piano. 
Presser 
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